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Lonqitudinal Survey of the Labor Force Jxperience of Young Hen were 
used to. examine employmentv among men aged sixteen to twenty-eight in 
different levels and fields of work, fesults Suggest that the rate of 
labor force participaticn stabilizes in the early twenties^ 
differentiation among men by education and the distribution of men 
among diffSxent broad le.vels and fields, of work stabilizes by the 
mid-twenti^r and the sorting pf men nith different socioeconomic 
backgrounds into-dif f erent occupatiqnal groups continues through 4:he 
late twenties^ at which age it appears to have been largely 
completed.* Disc riminBnt emalyses reveal that academic"^^ achievement <IQ 
and years of - e^ducation) is the major disecsion by which men are 
sorted or sort themseilves to jobs,/but scciceccncmic background also 
helps t6 distinguiish among m^n ' in different fields as well as levels 
of work. (Author) < 
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.Occupational bl>i"£er^ritiatib in the .Tlrst 
Uec^ajT^f ter High, School 

Abstract- ^ , 



This report ihartsj ^he rate at which occut^aUonal dijEferentiat^^^^^^ 
proceeds /among 3730 young white men -and the dimensions along whi6h it * 
prpceedsi;^ Data from the jlj'ational Londlbbudinal (Pames> Survey, of 
Labor Force E^^ger^ence- o£ Young Men were use^^d to examine emprpjrment > 
ampn^ meg agjedi^J^^' 28 in diflEerent levels and fields' of wor||,' Results 
suggest that the, ^ate of laboi force par/icipation stabilii&s- in the ' 



early twenties, differ^ntiatibn among men by education and. the distrtbu-* 
tion of men among different broad levels and fields of work.^taI|ili5;e,s; / 



by the mid twen^^s, and the sorting of men with different socioeconomic v 
backgrounds ill to different occupational groups ^dntinu^^i^^^^ 
late twenties at which age it ^appears to' have been largel|[r coifapleted\ ' . 
DLserimirjant analyses reveal that Academic achievement (IQ and years qf ^ 
education) is the majjir dimension by which men are s6rted or sort them- 
selves to jotsy but socioeconomic background also helps^to distinguish- 

' ■•■ ■/•■■■ r . 

among men* ih differe"nt fields as well as^ levels of work\ 



I ■ V ' OccAipaticmal Differeatiaticjn in tb^ First ; 

, ; . ' ; . i. fiecade- After High School . ' - ^ / ; 

; , Career develofhaent in the first'-teh years'^fter high school in 
large measure forecasts the course of the remaining decades of a person 
• career. During^these yeiars young people make vocational choices and 
V" compete not only for the jo^s they desire but also for the required 

education and training. Some youngsters are able to establish them- 
/ selves in their preferred careers, but m^ny find themselves rooted 
i^n low- level, uninteresting, or dead-end jobs. 

The sorting of people into, jobs has generally been examined within 

• • ' ' . ■ .'' ^ ' ' / 

sociology as an aspect of social stratification and inte.rgenerational 

mobil1,ty. Estimates are made of the degree to which sons "inherit" 



the oo^upations of fathers and- of the relative importance of socio- 
economic and educational" advautaiges in determining oqcupatibnal attain- 
ment in adulthood. For^xample, status attainment researchers have 
provided* strong evidem:e, th^t years of education, IQ, and, socioeconomic 
^background are major criteria "Sy which people are sorted, or sOrt 
. themselves^ into/different levels of work. The correlation of fathers*- 
and sons' aduLt occupational status^- is generally found^to be .3 to .4^ 
and;the correlations of sons- status with sons' years ot education and 
IQ are, re/6pectiyely , .6 ^nd^.4 (e .g. Alex/ander and Eckland, 1975 ; 
Duncan, et al., 1972; Sewell and* Hauser, 1976). l| / ■ >■ \ ' 

Although the^ fact that sorting occurs is well documented just 
how and at what ages it oc.curs has not been sjr^stematicaliy investigated 
For example, the following questions have received. little attention: 
Hcjwjdoes -the jtype (field), and level < prestige) of work people typically 
do change during their first 'decade out of high school? Does 



occupational differentiation increase with age* and proceed according 
to socioeconomic and educational advantage? And are some route© to 
occupational success easier than ^others for disadvantaged ^^outli to . 
follow? 

Th^ report is from a research program designed to address these 
issues. It differs from earlier studies in two ways. First, -with few 
exceptions (e.g. Blum and Coleman, 1970; Coleman et al., 1970) , re^e^rcb 
has examined jobs held at only johe or two points in the life cycle— 
the most common being first job, first Ifoh after completing school, or 
job at the time of survey. This study provides a more comprehen^ve 
picture of career- development in early adulthood by examining longi- 
tudinal data on employment at two-year intervals from ages 16 to 28. 
Second, this study examines th^f type or field (situs) of jwork as well . 
as the status level of work obtained. Previous reports from this 
program (e.g. Gotffred son, 197-7) have shown large and systematic income 
differences by functionally different types of work (e.gf sales an^ 
management versus education* and social serv-ice) even whenMrears of 
education and occupational status are held constant. This worksuggest^ 
that occupational attainment processes 'd if ^^r substantially indiffer- 
ent occupational labor markets, and therefore, that mode 16 of career 
development must examine both type and level of work. 

' . Method ' y ' . * ' 

Data / 

^. Data on a nationally ^representative sample of white men (N = 3730) 
aged 14 to 24 in 1966 wer^ obtained from. the National Longitudinal 



Survey of the Labior Market Experience of YouHg Men (Fames et ai. ; ]L969) . 
The men were iprterviewed every year.-^for over five years, and' the 
surveys provide extensive^^data on educational and labor market experi- 
ences for each of these years. The men wereVhot surveyed during the 
years they were in military service. This study used data from survey ' 
years 1966 to 1971. , 

The analyses reported Tie re are basied on comparisons among different 
age groups. Because of the smaj.1 number of , men in each age cohort in ' 
1966, the labor force participation of men of different ages was 

examined without regard to cohort, that is, without' regard to which ' 

- V- ■ • ' . ■ ' ■ " ' ' 

year it was that, they were^ a particular ige. For example, the' jobs of 

men aged 18 in any year were compared to the jobs, of me^n a^ed 20 in 

any year regardless pf the survey year during^ which this infiDrma^ion * 

was obtained. This means that each man could be classified into as 

many as; but not more than, five age groups. This procedure assumes 

that cohort differences (for. example, differences between men aged 20 

in 1966 and men aged 20 in 1971) are negligible during the five-year 



period, , ^ 



X ' ' ' ' ■ . ■ 

Occupations are classified in two ways: by -Duncan socioeconomic 

index scores (Duncan, 1961) anQ by Holland's (1973) 6-categoi(jr hori- 
zontal classification of occupations. The Holland categories of work 
are Realistic (e.jg. skilled trades and some engineering), Investigative^ . 
(•e.g. science and medicine) . Artistic (e .g. aesthetic and .literary 
work), Socia,l (e.g. social service and education). Enterprising (e.g. 

sales and management )«j^ and .Conventional (e.g. clerical and accounting 

■ ■ ' ■ • ■ ' \^ . . ' . 



J 



work). Altiiough largely unfarailigfc to, s*ciolpgist^, Holland's classi- 
fication is widely used in other disci Rlines. .See Walsh (1973), Holland 
(1973), Qsipow C1973), Lackey, (1975) ,^ and Holland, et al. (1977) for 

the extensive research testing and using the classification. 



reviews vof 
Additional 



evide.nce about the validity of the typology for describing 



occupatiortp ir provided by Gottfredson (1978). Gottfredson and. Brown 
(1978)' p.rpvlde the Holland codes for detailed cenjus -occupational titles 
For^ mpst^ana^ses, occupations were classified into one of eighteen 
groups de:^ined according to three levels of prestige (low; 0-29; ' 
moderatfe: 30-59; ;and high:' 60 or more points on the. Dujican SEI) an^^ 

six types of work. An examination of the data shdije<J that over 90% of' 

i . ' , " ' . . ' ' " 

men are found in only seven of the possi^ble eighteen groups: low- level 

Realistic work (R Lo) , moderate Realist^ic (R Mod) , moderate Conventional 

(C Mod),, iniDderate Enterprising (E Mod), high Enterprising (E* Hi) , 1iigh§ 

lnvestjLgatp.ve> (-1 Hi) , and hi^gh Social (S Hi) . \ Therqfor6 , most of thfe. 

analyses useVdi^ly these, s^ven gr/ups, ' Men in the thr^e moderate- level 



groups are on tlie average -^^all in stat.us, as are men in 'the three 
Mgh- level groups; ^ the 'mean' status-of men in each of ^ the seven groups \ 
Is, respe ctively , 17, 41, 4^, 72, 74, and 71. Sample bccupations 

in feach oi the seven groups iu as follows: R "bo— bootblacks ,. ■ . 
assfeijiblers, meat cutters, and, briclcmasons; R Mod-lmachinists, firemen, 
mail carriers, _ arid^electrotypers;, G Mod^clerks, l)e3*f>hJne operators , ' 
and bookkeepers;^ E Mpa^^^^^iverymen, sal^s clerks, farm manager^, ' 
and store floor managers;" lE Hi-^-insurance adjusters, purchasing agents, 
public administrators, and lawyers; - S Hi— librarians , teachers, . social , 



qx^ers , ,al|id psychologists ; . ^';^^""enginee 




wooers, akd psychologic : ^ '«^^""®"Sineering technicians , chemists, 
civil engineers, and physicians. ^ . 

^ MeasWes^of social background, mental .ability, educational ' . 

attainment were included^n^hp analyses. Socioeconomic background ^ 
was measii^ed by mpiiher's and, father ' s ^ars cjf^educatibn and fa£her's 
occupational status whe'n the tesp^ndent was 14 years of age, Cental 
ability test* scofes were obtainedv^froiil the last highv scfiool attended, ^ 
Scores were not all from the same test (about 30 -tests are represented), 
so* scores, were standardized to^;^cnnmon metric (Herriott and ^©hen, 

^ ^ . ■ I-- ' • . ■ . , . . -., 

unpublished). The scale used in these analyse? consisted of a 9-point 



s • * . ^ ■ . 

cale indicating the stanine in which the IQ score was estimated to 



fall. Measures of educational attainment included high sc^^[ooi curric- 
. uluBttl (college preparatory or not) afid years of education completed, " 

Resppndents were also characterized accorditig to whether or^ not they 
« reported being currently enrolled in and whether or not they had 

ever received any vocational pt tjechnical training. , 

Analyses ' , ' / 

'All. analyses were performed separately for each age grou^ to show"" 
the progress of 'occupational^if€erentiation with. age. The jEirgt ' ^' - 
analysis shows the percentages of^men employed, and in which particular 
occupational group if the^ were employed- Th^ last phree analyses* are^ 
designed to reyeal the process ^'t}cc3pati6^a^ differentiae 
to socioeconomic and] edu^tlo^^ ^^ckgrouh^;^ T^^^ include (a) ,\c6rrela- 
' fcions pf status of boys' current or^last jo^with^background variables, 
. (b) percentage Of men with high .IQ's'^^ the different types and leiVefs 
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/ 



of^work, and (c) (Jiscriffiinant analyses :(Ove rail and Klett, 1972) among 
tVie sBve^ najor ocWat'iona.l:^ro*^ TF)i la st'^twd- analyses focus on 
workers i^j ^he seven^major occupptiVaJ.' groiit^,\but Tab legjhows that 
exc lud ii^ j^n ttre levei^ "o the r'^^^gdrie s ^clude s oni;jr a sinal 1 
^ 'i)roportioh of the ^V^j, : . 4' .^C • . . . .V , 

; i regression .analys^s>^ate typically beei^ U96<k to estimate- niulti- " / 
variate models 65 bc^cupatio^^^^ attainment becausy- th^ eriteriori of _ 
occupatiiUn^'X achte^eme^t has geneiraljLy b^en a status score on a single . 
•vertidal dipiension. jKe ^oicupa^ionaV groups 'In; this knalypis could not " 
- -^r^^^^^^^^ on a single scale . because some of the groups dlffer'^bx^ ty^ 

but not, by ^^le^^^i^^^^ amongV the sSven x:ategories of V ^ 

■ \ J ' . ^ ' - / ■ ^ " ^ T .. V • ' ^ . ■ ' ■ . ■ 

work ^erg tfaeY^^orei exatniried^^ discriminant .analysis be^aii^e this/ 
nietliod of g^lyging 'dlfferencjei among g'roufs does not assume any siTigae 
hierarchical o^l^ring^ Tb maitft^in feasoi^^le Wmple sizes f ^'r the , 



i 



.discriminatit analyses , values were! imputed for mi^'sing'^^dataV Mfe'ans) ^or 

«al*>aroup 1 A 



. allWariables "were calculated Separately for each 6ccupatj.enai>arou'p 
' wit^ti each ^ge group, ^nd nien with missing data were .Resigned the mean 
/value for their own age-occupational group; TKe perceLntages of c^sel 




V with*is.si^ig jdat^* in thfe sev^n bccupational-;^rbups 

'an^^soinetimes^by'^age groiip: yearis.^f ' education and turrent eprallme 
status^^-0%- ^father's occupatttngf\taeu5--5 ^to^^^^^^^^^ f^ther's^ and 
m6the.r's7education--:i^n^ respectively, frpoi, 12 arid 5% to 28 and 

• 15% with age; IQ--;2^' to '31%^*and traini 39 to ^8% 



with age, 
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>C ■/ 5 ' • ' ■• 

^. • .TK^ s t at i^iic kappa Xtohe^^^^ the^aW^ty 



of the dlsttiminant functions 'to p/fedictr^ membership, 
kappa '^>V ^-nfe^sure of "r^^ indicates the degree 

o4 greater-than-'Chattce agreeraen^gJ K^'' ^-^ {' ' ' ^ 

' . . " ' . : : J.. ' Results . ^ ^ 

^ Viable 1 provi<hB^ ^ destfiption ojE the labor force and emplpyraent;. 
stajrus^ of the ybung^, Hjeri ac^^ordirig \oi :^'i^ 5f work. ' This 

table ishoy^liow the distribu^^ gf .1^^ ?:?tor' ;^rce status changes 

i^om age lb \o 2.8» AbWt half^.the inen wetj^mpio^y^^^ 16j,.an aga^ ^ 



7at;>^ihirch most^could' stilL be* e^tpw^ to 

^age 22, over 85/& of the ynen'^^rX^emiilpyed; ^^^f all were 



^ tt'^ndi ng * h^rgh, sch^o 1 .j^ By 



^ w6rk\Lng. By age IS^^two thirds- of the\^^ eihployed /re-ported 

. \ that workingV was their major 'activity V^^^ ^^h^ 2^^ 907^. of ^mpl^y®^^ "^^H 
reported' t^is. (TI^ percentages of-' employ^^ irepbrmr^work as 

theii^ major activity"^ are, - respectively 11-, 
66V;76^ 90y 96V 96/ and^^^^^ ' ' - ' ' : - ^ 

• \ ' : \. .■. h , . - \- ■■■ . ■■ ' ■ ■". • - 

Table 1 also reveals ^d levels of ;wivtk were held by 

men of different .ages, Md|5t*='^young' men f re ^ploy^d in only sevfen of 
. ' the,eight\jen possible grou^, as is tTue^ (Gbttfredspn, ' 

forthcoming). The youngest men are ^empjloyed almost exclusively 'in low- .. 
level Realistic work. As the nlsnv^ge and as more entier the labor 



market, empla;yin^t* in this typ^ oi^;^work^^e creates anfa the men movfi .into 
an increasin];ly broach spectrum of work.^^E^if>lo3rmetit in moderate- level 
jobs increasiss untl4r^ge 22^ at which age it\ levels off. * Between ages 
20 and 24--ai5efi duringVwhich^ajiy men are leaving college-- there are 



10 



larg^ proportionate ^incteaises epifyloymem^ m high- ieve 1 * Jobs. The 
major net movenent of nien after -age ap^gj-s to be into high- level 
Enterprising worTc, -which ijrovides over- h^^ the . high-level employment 
by age 28 • 



Table 1 About Her ^ 



Occupatio nal Dif fereti ti^ttonL Pr<fefe'ss r. f Men' Being Sorted jobs 

' Table ^1 -11 luft^^^^ seyeral "w;^ys in which men are differentiated 
in their eairly career developinent they enter the labor forcie at 
^diffi^rent *ages, and"" they are eventual ly distributed .into varying' types 
and levels <>f ^'ork. liable 2 reverals othei; ^^pects of differentiation 
With ^ge,' The means and ^standard deviations -Tn Table 2 shpw. ^hat men 
cont^iie, tp becpme mor'e dil^e rent i^ ted by educatipn until age* 22 and by 
occupatipnal stattis utitii afee 28i The lower panel of thfe table is 
V^irticularly intferestlh^--^^ it shows that the correlations of the 
tneti ' s dccupational statup, with ^'^tecedentsy such as their IQ tanh their 
parents* socioeconomic status Increase from ioc?'^^fc h^ , .^2 a 
^4 or above at age 28^ The correlationi^^for the oldest ^roup are 
compara^e in magnituae to those cited in the introduction for older 
men. in short, old^r men are ©^^^^»^-a^r^^ ifi attainment , 

than are younger'^ men, arid the links of their current occupationar 
attainment. to their educational level and to their parents ' socio* 
econpinic status have become mti^^h more apparent. The comparability of 
the correlations among trie ^older^ groups to those among much older 
adults suggests that the sortlng^^^^ tnajTW l^rgely^ tl^e 
late twenties. ) & ' r 



-« The ; rise in correlations ref lects two sources of sorting l>/ baqjc- 
ground charactejc^J^tios. First, late entrants to the labor force tend 
to be^more advantaged than early entrants, the ^Jatter being lower akd, 
,more hom^enebus |n-social status than m^n in^ general. Se9ond, amOxig 
i^n who are already employed, the mojfe advantaged ones are v mo re likely 
than the less advantaged ones .to mov^/^t of low- level jobs. Table 3, 
illustrates thejse two types of sorting. In Table s'/' lQ is used as ^a '" 
measu're of advantage - in,^ the_^ labor -marke t, aijd the tabj^^' shows "the 
percentage of men in e^ch ag^-occupational group whose IQ scores are 
among the top 40% of IQ ^res.v At all' ages a high pr.oporbiort of fcen 
•not in the l|bor force have I,Q scores in thijs^upper rgfnge, a propp^t'ion 

most siqiilar tp that of the men in' high-level jobs. Looking at the 

■ ■ "■ ■ . u ■ \ . ' ■ ' _ 

proportions'^foa: low-; and moderate- l^Vel Work, it is apparent thdt with 

■ ' • . * ■ , ' ' /■ ' • ' ' ■* • 

age the higher "IQ men tend^'to move oiit of such jbljs. Table 3 alsor 

^reveals differences in IQ among the nfen in different t:y|>es of work Wt 

tTie same level. Investigative and. Social occupations We the^ hi^he 

proportion of h4^^iQ flien. The other >igh- level, work 

Enterpfising Work--reci:uits proportiojfately^ fewer such/^n. The 10 

level of men In moderate-level Realistic work also appears to be lower 

than that of men in ot:her mode rate -level work. Thfe latter types of V 

work may more often' serve^as ^ a stepping stone of higher-IQ men to / 

highet-.level wdrk. ^ . ^ 



: A • , :. 
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Major iPiroenslons of the Sorting Process 



^ Discriminant analyses were performed for each age group in order 
to find the major dimensions a^ong which young inen in differant types 
and levels of work differ. In particular, these analyses Indicate - 
which character(stics--resppndQnt's education, parent/ s . o<;;cupational 
Status, and so on--are most useful in distinguishing workers in »ohe , ' 
occupational group* from those in another, and they thus provide evidence 
about what >^fcs that determined how men, ^re sorted, or sort themselves, 
into different jobs. But before discussing those re'suits, it is useful 
to first examine some more general issues: (a) just^how different aire 
workers across the occupa tional groups compared to differences within 
groups, (b) how many dimensions ^(functions) are %eeded to summarize 

mo^t of the differences between the groups, and (c) how well does the 

< ■ . ■ '■ ... 

whole set of predictors predict occupational group membership? The % 

upper panel of Table 4 shows what proportion of the total variance in 

each particular predictor is between groups. These proportl^s indicate 

that less than 77o of the variance in any of the ^characteristics is 

between grou^ for the younger men, but that most proportions increase 



in the mid. 20* S-- somewhat for parental characteristics (to about 14%), 
more for IQ >and high school curriculum ^to about 237o) , and most for 
years of education (to about ^437o). Whereas the young men in the 
different occupational groups are not very distinguishable ac^cording 
to any of||^hese criteria, the groups among the older men are more 



distinguishable--particularly in years of education. It should be 
remembered, however, that a much smaller proportion of the younger. 



1.T 



■ * ^ 

men £han of the older ijien (e;g. 58% of the 18 year-olds versus 87% of 
the 28-year-olds) are included in the analyses, because only, employed 
men are analyzed. In laddi^ion, the' between-group variance is' restricted 
in the yotha^st gfoupE| because those men^are found primarily in- only * * 
one of the sdven occul)ational groups analyzed. 

The lower panel tehows the eigenvalues ajid th^' canonical correla- 



tions of the first tljree (of the possible six) 'discriminant Junctions.' 
The first three functions are significant for most of the" age groups,: 
but the first function summarizes most of the inter-group difference^ j. ^ 
particularly for the three oldest groups of men. Thfe finaV set of ' 
results in the lower panel of Table 4 indicate the ability oJ the ei^t€^ 
predictors to predict group membership. Although the greatest percent- 
age (70%) of the cases were correctly classified in the youngest age 
group, most of these men are employed in only a single occiipational 
group (see .Table 1) aSd the kappa .(* 05) indicates -that this percentage 
is what would be expected by chance. In contrast about .3 of the 
agreement possible above that expected 'by chance is found for the 
three oldest age groups. 

"■. ; - > . \ . 

Table 4 About Here *• 



Turning to the more detailed results, Table 5 provides the coef- 
ficients for the first discriminant function and the centroids for ^ 
each occupiational group along this dimension. The first fui^ction is 
the one linear combination of^'the variables which best differentiates 
the occupational groups (that is, which ^best accounts forythe between- 
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group variance). Beginning with age 20, the 'first function appears to 
tap primarily an "academic achievement" dimension.^ Looking at the 
upper papel.of the table, years of education has the largest weights 
in this first function,(^ Parenta| background variables have essentially 
zero coefficients and 60 make almost no indepjdndent contributipn- to the 
first (and most powerful) function separating the -seven groups,- Current 
enrollment in school and a history of some vocational training help 
to* distinguish groups among the youngest men, bit these two. variables 
betiome relatively unimportant , with age for defining the first dimension. 
The canonical correlation of scores on this first function with group. 
membership---one measure of the ability of this dimension to distingUrish 
among^the groups — increases with age. , This increase is concurrent 

with the increasing differentiation among meri- in years'^of education 

■*^* 

completed (Table 2) and the more even distribution of men across the 
seven occupational groups (Table 1) that occur with age. 

- - - r - - - - -- -- -- -- -- 

Table 5 About Here 



The- lower panel of Tablets shows the group means on the first 
discriminant function;. With the exception of only one occupational 
group in the two youngest age groups, the ordering of ''the -seven occupa- 
nt ional groups is exactly the s^nte at all ages. As would be expected, 
the high-levelc»occupational grouq^ all score higher than the moderate- 
level groups, which in tmrn all score higher than the one low-level 



group. However, this function al^ discriminates among groups at the 

same level. The mean scores of the Social and Investigative groups are 

■I — ■ - — . . u., /■ 

about the Sjaiue on this achievement dimension but are considerably higher 
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than the mean of tites^igK- level Enterprising grbup. In fact, the high- 
level Enterprising^group loser on this dimension to the moderate- 
. level groups. The moderate-level>gToups also vary along this dimension 
though not" to the same degree as the high- level groups.. The modei;;ate 
Enterprising group scorers higher than does the Realistic groups and the 
Conventional group scores higher than both of the formerA 

A seccfnd and third dimension (statistically independent of each 
other and of the first dimension) we r^ also useful in r distinguishing 



the groups, as noted^ above. , Plots" pf the centroids along ,the second 
and third dimensions showed consistent differentiation among the three 
high-level groups and among >the three moderate- level groups. The " 
second function was rtot the same across all age graupsj nor was the 
third, but taken together they, suggest a pattern. This pattern is 
illustrated below by the results for men a"ged 22ip 

Figure 1 summarizes the differences between the occupational 
groups in the second and third dimensi ons for men aged 22 o The defini- 
tion of the functions, and the distinguishing features between the 
gifoups according to the original eight variables are illustrated by 
showing the vectors of the original eight variables within the two- 



dimensional space created by the second and third functions. The 
centroids for the seven. occupational groups ^re also plotted within 
this two-dimensi^al space. The direction of a veptot represents the 
direction in which the variable i^ weighted An a discriminant function, 
and its ;(.ength represents the importance of tliat variable relative to 
the other variables'" in defining the two functions. (See Overail and 



Klett, 1972j for a description of this technique for interpreting 
tiiscriminant analysiQ"^ results-;-) 

] , \ FjLgur^ 1 Ab^^ V 

Fi^ure^ shows that /years of education also contributes to th^ 
second and third dimensions , and that IQ is also relatively important 
in defining group (^ifferences. Although the socioecbnornic background 
variables are less important, they^o help differentiate the group's. 
The distinctions among the high-level groups (net of differences on Jthe 
first dimensibn) can be summarized as foljows: (a) the contrast betwce 
men in Social and Enterprising work is a high IQ-education versus high 
socioeconomic backgraund distinction, (b) the contrast between Investi- 
gative and Enterprising \*ork is primarilj^n IQ and college curriculum 
versus^ a socioeconomic background distinction, aryj <c) the contrast 
between Social and Investigative work is riot clear but appears to/ * 
involve an academic! versus technical training distinction. Looking at 
the mode rate -level groups, the major distinctioii^mong them seems to 
be level of schooling versus vocational and technical training and 
this distinction separates Enterprising from Realistic and^ ^onyentional 
work, ■ ■ ; y 

^ Conclusion^ 

This report charts the rate at -which occupational^^ifferentiation 
proceeds among. white male youtfi)|is they enter the labbr force: and 

it charts the dimensions along which occupation differentiation proceed- 

' ' ' " ^' / ' -.' ' . ' ■ 

The major limitation of the study is' that it includes only the civilian 



white male proportion of worker?, so, for example' it allows no 
inf^renc^s about the career jd^velopment of 'women or blacks. Neverthe- 
less, the results are ths most comprehensive to* date -on the process Sy 
which people become sorted to jobs during the critical first decade^ 

-rafter high school. This^ study e^ssentially' provide? a series pf ^nap--^ 
shots at regi^lar intervals .of the. results of the ongoing sorting prpcGS^s. 
More derailed examinations ;shduld be made but. the s^ pre^y,i^ary 
shapsliots do' prqyide an outline of the. process which 'is consistent with 
th^m^jor cclnclusipns^. from previous r4*sedr^^^^ on* intergenerational^ ' 
mobility but which al^o suggests the need . to examine the systematic 
variations, in how people attain >high^jstajtus jobs in different fietd^ 
of workj , The results of the present study can be ^summarized' as foU^s - > 
Dimensions, ofc Occugatiorral Dif fetentiation 

^ (1) Academic achievement is: the major dimeneion (among those 

.'examined here) by which, white men become sotted into, different oc^pa,-* ! 

taonallgrc^ups. This finding is consistent with previous status >ttain-.; 

ment work whtch shows vfa path models that education is a^tnore important 

-determinant of occupational status than are IQ and family background 

(Sewell and Hauser, 1975) , but it differs' significantly from the \ 

previous research by suggesting that some types of high-level work are 
■ ' ' . ■ V, ■ 4- ^ 

.ob^tained with considerably less education on the average than are ' 

others, *, • r. 

(2) Family socioeconomic ^background also distinguishes among boys 

in different occupational - groups , but it is 'not as important as are 

. V / * '"'-'' -air - ' ' ^ 

the educational history and mental ability measures. 



. (3) 'Although the chance s;;g| ^jiligh -^^ 
clearly enhanced by having a high socioeconomic background, a hig|\^lQ, 

or a high education, the results presented here indicate that there may 

■'/^ ' ' \ • - ■ ■ ' ' • ' I ' 

be^ some paths by which the less advantaged have a better chance to 

'-obtain high-level jobs. For example. Social occupations seem to be 

pl^vidi^g high-status work to people who.are Al^ to obtain the htgh 

level of education required to enter- such wq;3i«^ bjbt who may have comfe 

from low-status families. In contrast. Enterprising work attracts men 

without\such a high level of education' but who nevertheless may have 



come ^x^m high socioeconoraic status families. Because of ' the lower 
academic ability^ and credent ials ^required:, however. Enterprising work 
may provide more opportunities for^high-le>)el jobs for some men wlio did 
not have either the eacouragement ,^ financial resources, academic talent, : 
or desire to obtain the education necessary for, both Investigative 
work (which inc^ludes most of the professions) and the Social occupations 
This Is a partictflarly important finding because othef 'research 
(Got tired spa,' 1977) has shown Enterprising work to be high-paydng 
relative to otTier types of work ^ and it therefore pbtenti^ly offers 
lower class pfeople a chancy to succeed without having to invest in an 
expensive educatiM. Nevertheless, it is posBtible that other barriers 
operate to include U-Pwer class or minority people f rom Ehterprising 
work. 



ERLC 



'Rate of Occupational Dif fereiltiatiorv 

(1) Rate of labor force participation stal^lizes in the early' 



twenties, and by age 22, working is the ma jor^tiyVtfy of almost 80% 
of all men. ■ ^ 
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■ (2) 



fei;entiation accordio^ to educational |eyel , " the ma jor / ' 



criterion by which men are sorted to jobs, is largely complete by age 22; 
Differei^^s in other atvfeec^d^i^s of occupational attainment such as IQv 
and fajther's status'do npt increase, which is as ^xpectedi 

.^3) DiWerentiation according to occupational ^,Jta.tus occ^urs 
primarily^ by age 24 but continues at a slower rate through the- iate 20*s, 



(4). The overall distribution of ^hen to differentUciacife and levels 

. , ■ : r ■ ■ 

of .work ha^^^^aj^ly stabilized hf the mid twe'nties. The^^ major net 
change in the late twenties is the continuing movement of men into. 



high-level Enterprising work, which is con^equejitly associated with a 
continuing rise in the mean and variation of occupational status among 
all. men,. , ;/ ■■ . ■ _ ■ ' . ' 

(5) The dimensions by which men are sorted to different occupa- 
tional groups appear to be the same after most men have obtainiad 
employment; but* the sorting process itself continues through the lat/e ' 
^twenjties^ 

-(6) ^By a%e 2^ 'the sorting of men of dif ferent backgf dtiiids iritb' . 
different ocd-upational groups appears to have been largely completed, 

.. ' " ' ■ . . ■ . ' \ h 
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Means, standard Deviations, and Correlations fbr Socioeconomic 
Background and Curifent Occupational Status^: By Age 



Means and Standard Deviations 



«e 



ftespognident Vs 
Status/ 



Respondent' s 
Education 



Rer^ondent 's 
^ IQ 



Father's 
Status 



Father ' s 
.Education 





X 


SD 


(N) 


X 


SD 


(N) 


X 


SD. 


(N.) 


X . 


SD 


(N) 


X 


SD '(N) 


.8 


23.9 


17.1 


(1^24)' 


11.8 


1.4 (1480) 


5.8 


1'.7 


(1027) 


38.3 


24.3 


(1385) 


10.9 


3. "5 (1323) 


:o 


30.3 


20.5 


(1386) 


12.7 


2.0 


(1414) 


5^.8 


1 . 7 


(1156)" 


39.1 


24.4 


(1320) 


10.8 


3.4 (1241) 


12 


36.6 


23.2 


(1154) 


12.9 


2.5 


(1167) 


5.5 


1.8 


(939) 


38.1- 


24.1 


(1087) 


'10.5 


3.5 (968) 


14 


42,4 


24.9 


(1088) 


12.8 


2.8 


(1098) 


5.4 


1.7 


(846) 


37.0 


24. C (;p33) 


10.1 


3.6 (872) 


16 


43 . 7 


24.7 


(918) 


12.8^ 


2.9 


(922) 


5.3 


ue 


(689) 


36.4 


,23.9 


(870) 


9.9 


3.6 (703) 


18 


45.4 


25.4 


(480) 


12 .9 


2.9 


(483) 


5.2 


1.7 


(368) , 


35.5 


23.-8 


(460)' 


9.8 


3.6 (364) 



. Cbrrelatiotfs. of Respondent's Occupational Status*^ with: 



^Rfespondent 's 
^ Education 



Respondent's 
IQ 



I Father ' s 
Status 



Fatheir's 
Education 



Age 


r 


(N) 


r 


(N) 


r 


(N) ; 


. r 


(N) 


18 


.17 


(1424) 


.14 


(992) 


. 13 


(.1334) 


.15 


(1272) 


20 


.20 


(l'i85) 


.13 


(1133) 


.16 


(1291) 


7 


,(1212) 


22 


. .45 


(1153) 


.32 


'C930). 


' .24 


. (1073) 


.21 


(957) 


24 


.60 


(1087) 


.38 


(838) 


.32 


■ (1021) 


•35 


, (865) 


26, 


■.64 


(917) 


' ■ .43 


(689) 


.31 


(865) 


. .35 


(698) 


28 


.65 


(480) 


.45 


(368) 


.41 


i 

(457) 


. .36 


(a61) 



Table includes only men for^whom labor force status (i.e., employed, unemployed, 
or not in the labor forced is known. 

Occupational status is for current job if employed and is for last Job if not currently 
employed. ' . - v,^ 
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Percentage of Men' in Each Occupational Group Whose IQ Scores 
Fall Within the Top 407, pf IQ Scores:-' By Age 



Age 



. . R.Lo V RMod I Hi S Hi E Mod ■ E:Hi C Mod Unemployed , ^nf 

, . ,.„ .1, J : ' ■ ■ ■ , . . ' • ■ . - ' 

. ".(N) I (N) r (N)' Z\. (N) V (N) I (N) l' (N) Z (N) ' (N) 



,18: ^ 43.4.(406) 49.2 (65) a a 60.3 (53) a, 65.8 (41) ; 38.1 -(71), 73.3 (319) 

20 ' , 41.8 (410) 36.5 (104) 67.7' (34), a. * 48.7 (78) 60.0 (50) 71.4 (63) 57,7 (59) 80'.3-(274) 

22 , •33.6 (307) 40.0 (120) 81.2 (53) 83.0 (53) 41.8 (67) 54.6 ,(66) 55.6 ' (54)^ ^0.9 (4rv 67.0 .(100) 

24- ^ 29.0 (245) 25.0 (100) 78.0 (77) 72.>^ (55) '36.1 (72) 61.3 (10.6) 42.9 (42) a 70.9 (55) ^ 

26 24.8.(197) 31j6' (98.) 84.0 (63) .62.8 (43) 38.8/(49) 5 (30)' a 65.0^(20) 

.28- '24.0 (100) 33.4 (48) 66.7 (36) 72.0 (25) 2U7 (23) 56.5 (69) a a - ' a ' 



Fewer than 20 cases,. 
^Not infthe labor force. 



•• Table 4 

Summary Statistics from the Discriminant 
\ Analyses of the Seven Major Occupational Groups: 

By Age , 

k ; - • 

Percentage of Total Variance Which is Between ^Groups 



Fathet's . Fa the jr's Mother 's ^ Years College Enrolled Any 

Status Education Education ^ Education Curriculum Now Training 





4 


. 3 


1 


; /■ ■/ 5 


2 


5 


■ ' '7 ■ , 7 


20 


5 


4 


3 


5 


11 


6 


9 5 


22 


6 


5 


■ ■'5 ■ 


17 


29 


15 


7 7 


/24 


14 . 


15, 


12 


20 


. 40 


22 


10 " . .8 ~ 


26 


12 


15 


14 ' 


25 


43 


27 


10 8 


28 


18 • 


' ' 13 




23 


46 


22 


8 .6 




Eigenvalues, of first 
three functions 


Canonical 
Functions 


Correlations of 
with Occup. Groups 


Cases Correctly 
Classified 




Ist 


2nd 


3rd 


1st 


2nd 


' 3rd 


7o ■ Kappa 


18 


.14*** 


.08*** 


.05*** 


.35 


.28 


,21 


70 ' .05 


-20 


.18*** 


.07*** 


.03* / 


.39 


.25 


• 17 


50 .05 


22 


.52, 


. 08*** 


.0'4***, 


.59 


.27 


.21 


N 

51 .25 • 


24 


.88*** 


.09*** 


.05*** 


. .68 


.29 


- .22 


51 .29 


26 


1.08*** 


.05*** 


L 

. 04*** 


.72 


.23 


.19 


50 .29 


28 


1.11*** 


.07** 


.03 

5 : 


.73 


.26 


.18 


48 .29 



p< .01 
Pi.OOl 



Table 5 



Standardized Coefficients and Centroids for the First Discrimlnanl , ' 

' ■'. '''''' 
'-\ , function: By Age > , , 



. IT 

Standardized Coefficients of F,irs.(^l8criniinant Function 



Age 


.' Father's 
Status 


'■ ' ^ 

Father's 
Education 


Mother's • ,■ 
Education* IQ . 


Years College Enrolled 
Education , Curriculum Now ■ 


) ■ 

, A flit ,' 

; Training 




• 

.18 , 


,08 


.30 


'-,24 


.35 


.14 ' • .'.27 


.34 ■ 


.40 ■ 


(859) ■ ^ 


20 


.23 


--.or: 


' .09 


• .19 


'ft ■ ' 

.'.48 , ,21 


.18 


.23 .; 


. :(937) 


22 


■ .08' 


-.08 


-.06 


. ,31 


.70 .16 




' .18 


(902).'V- . •• 


24,. 


.08 


-,00' 


-.02 


• .22 

<j 


.65 .21 • 


.05 


. ..17 


(923) • " 


26 


'-.03, 


.02 • 


.08 


,25 


.58 . ' .25 


.07 


■ .15 


.(783) 


28: 


.12 ' 


■ ,02 • , 

^ 


-.05 


.18 


.67. : .16 


.16 . 




■ /y.1Q^ 

■ (419) 








• Centroids on Firs^DiscriIninant Function 


1 






RLo 


R Mod 




E.Mod 


' C Mod E Hi 


:iHi 


ski. 


'l8 


-.18 


.15 

• 




' • A i 

.49 


./V ■ ; 


,09 \ 

i 


'88 ' 


km ' ■ . • 


20 


-.25 


' -.14 




.38 ■ 


; ^'.72 


33 


.95 _ . 


: 1.07 , 


22 


-i45 . 


/ -.16 




-.01 


•38 . ■ ■ • .44. V 


1.22 . 


,1.35.. . • 


.24 - ^ 


-.60 • 


-.32 




-.07 . ' 


; .11 ' . (67 ■ 


1.18 


1.-27 


26 


r.65 


_y,.-.30 




-.19^ : 


- .10 ' ■ .65 ■ . 


1.30 .. ' 


. 1.30 V 


28- 


: -.65 


■'. • -.38., 




-.38 ■ 


■ .14 ... ,,;54 


1.25. :'' 


d.33; ■ . , 














1 





3? 



14 







.^efttroids.pf seven Occupational Gro^ipB on the Second and Third MacriminW Fypctloni^'"- -'■7-'^' ^^ . ■ 



and the Vectors of the Original Variables in that l^jo-Dimensionallspace ■ 




' Mean Scores on Second Discriminant Function 



